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hazard of chemicals from two sources contacting one another; the sulfide
poured into one drain may contact the acid poured into another, with
unpleasant consequences for all in the building. Some simple reactions can
even cause explosions (e.g., ammonia plus iodine, silver nitrate plus
ethanol, or picric acid plus lead salts).

4. Small amounts of some heavy-metal compounds may be disposed of
in the sink, but larger amounts may pose a hazard for the sewer system or
water supply.

(See Chapter II.G.)

ILE.3    DISPOSAL OF SOLID CHEMICAL WASTES

Each organization should have procedures for collecting solid chemical
wastes from the laboratories and arranging for disposal by the institution
(see Chapter II.G). These procedures should include a clear understanding
as to who is in charge and what the responsibilities of the laboratory
workers are with respect to the identification of hazards that may be
encountered in handling, transporting, and disposing of the solid waste.
The people picking up such material should be aware of the hazards and
know what to do in case of a spill during transportation.

The solid chemical wastes of a laboratory should be placed in containers
provided for that purpose. When bottles are used, they should be placed in
buckets. It is always important to be sure that all wastes are adequately
labeled. The laboratory worker should be aware of the hazards that may be
involved in disposing of particular solid chemical wastes and the
importance of segregating incompatible materials (see Section I.C.3 and
Table 2).

II.E.4   DISPOSAL OF LIQUID CHEMICAL WASTES

Similar to the requirements for solid chemical wastes, each organization
should have a procedure for collecting liquid chemical wastes from the
laboratories and arranging for their disposal by the institution (see Chapter
II.G). Suitable containers should be provided, and the laboratory workers
should understand what may, or may not, be placed in these containers
and which materials require special labeling.

Waste solvents that are free of solids and corrosive or reactive
substances may be collected in a common bottle or can, which is taken
away when full. If this system is used, it is essential to consider exactly
what mixtures will go into the can and whether the substances involved
are compatible (this may include waste from the neighboring laboratory